DEMOCRACY AND THE GREAT STATE

who are ready to act as the subservient retainers
of the successful professionals, and you have an
adequate explanation of the undemocratic character
of English politics to-day.

I have already said that it is dubious whether we
can ever dispense altogether with the Professional
Politicians under ordinary conditions. But one
thing is clear. If Politics are to remain a profession,
that profession must in the public interest be most
strictly safeguarded. That is to say, every temp-
tation to which the politician may be subjected to
act against the interest of those who employ him
must be most carefully provided against; and any
disposit on on his part to pre er his private interests
to his duty of obedience to the general will must
be immediately and rigorously punished. It is
to this end that I now propose to devote some
consideration.

One necessity stands out manifest and incontro-
vertible. If politics are to be a"Prof.Q$$ion,tkeprofession
of Executive Administrator must be kept strictly separate
from the profession of Delegate to the Legislature. If
this is not so, the Legislature can never in the nature
of things be really independent of the Executive,
and can, therefore, never really act as an effective
check upon it. Every member of the Legislature
body will be on the lookout for the more profitable
administrative posts. These posts will of necessity
be in the gift of the Executive. They will neces-
sarily be bestowed upon those of whose conduct the
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